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their money and abilities will yield each of them a greater return than
either would receive were he to operate alone, A cooperative-one of the
more prominent forms of organization on the basis of joint enterprise
today-consists of a group of buyers or sellers who believe that they
can each gain more if they pool whatever it is they have to sell or wish
to buy and proceed in an organized, systematic manner to effect the
transaction.1

The theoretical advantages of organization on the basis of joint enter-
prise are many. If all the workers in a business establishment jointly
demand a wage increase, their chances of securing the increase are con-
siderably better than if each asks separately; hence the labor union. If
two men, one skilled at making something and the other at selling, join
forces, they may do much better than if each makes and sells; the gain
here stems from a division of labor. If ten families combine resources in
a joint housing project, each gains the advantage of increased bargaining
power with contractors and, at the same time, the savings inherent in
multiple production.

In practice, however, joint enterprise undertakings are more often
failures than successes. One reason for this difficulty is that they are so
often undertaken at the instigation of visionaries who believe that the
impossible can be accomplished if only a number of people will put
their backs and their minds to it. The Plymouth Colony is a classic
example of people trying to do the impossible through joint enterprise.
A more fundamental reason is that each participant in a joint enterprise
undertaking normally expects more from it than he would from any
other sort of organized endeavor, even from an individual transaction, and
expects to secure whatever he does promptly and continuously. The
man who will invest in a corporation and hope for the best and who
will rent an apartment and put up with noisy neighbors and inadequate
plumbing may nonetheless expect that the cooperative selling organiza-
tion that he joins will pay dividends promptly and steadily and that the
cooperative apartment house will be perfect in every detail. Joint enter-
prise undertakings tend, therefore, to disintegrate at the first signs of
adversity. Moreover, it would seem next to impossible to secure any
joint enterprise organization on a large scale. Unless the individual can
feel that his own participation is vital and can see the importance to him
as a member of the organization in doing what is required, he will tend
to put his immediate individual interests before long-run and more col-
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